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7Ath Congress 
S we go to press the first session of 
the 74th Congress convenes. This 
Congress is fraught with ominous 
possibilities for the population of the 
country. With the depression a seem- 
ingly permanent guest; with unemploy- 
ment at apphlling figures; with the 
wage and living standards of the work- 
ing man and’ woman plummetting down- 
ward; Civil Service standards approach- 
ing complete destruction; the “security 
wage” tearing away at the heart of our 
professional standards—with these in 
mind, the eyes of the country are rivet- 
ted upon Washington. 

At the same time we see the forces of 
reaction girding for the fight. This Con- 
gress shall witness, we feel, a struggle 
between those represented by the ‘“Eco- 
nomy Leagues,” and the Liberty League 
on one side and the progressive elements 
on the other. Already it is common 
knowledge and admitted by the press 
of the country, that President Roosevelt 
is yielding to the pressure from the ex- 
treme right. The repeated attempts to 
end federal aid to local relief is one 
point in evidence. What role shall we, as 
individuals—as technical professionals 
—as am economic organization, play? 

To watch closely the activities of our 
elected representatives is not enough. 


We must constantly make them aware : 


of our opinions and our wishes. Every 
available means of exerting pressure 
must be utilized if necessary. We, in the 
FAECT must engage actively in intro- 
ducing legislation for our economic in- 
terests. We must also energetically sup- 
port the efforts of all organized labor 
for vital national measures such as 
amending the “Security Bill” to provide 
decent wages, and for adequate unem- 
ployment insurance, as well ‘as Civil 
Service legislation. 

With our very existence threatened, 
professional and economic, we are in 
duty bound to “do our part.’ Upon the 
effectiveness of our support, as part of 
the organized labor movement, depend 
the decisions of the 74th Congress. 
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Unconstitutional’ 


Tes decision rendered (Dec. 22, 1936) 

by Federal Judge Merrill E. Otis of 
Kansas City is of great significance to 
all people vitally interested in organiza- 
tion. This decision was given in the form 
of an injunction granted to the Ma- 
jestic Flour Mills of Aurora, Mo, against 
a Labor Board complaint. The com- 
plaint of the National Labor Relations 
Board pointed to the refusal of the com- 
pany to bargain with a union of the em- 
ployees on a wage hour agreement. This 
decision concluded that “the whole act 
is unconstitutional.” 


Judge Otis has flatly declared that to 
attempt to protect the right of collective 
bargaining is to treat the worker as “an 
incompetent” and as “a recently eman- 
cipated slave.” The judge constantly de- 
parts from the legal issues and conven- 
tional legal language to take sides open- 
ly with ultra-reactionaries who are try- 
ing to strangle labor organization and 
other hard won rights of the American 
People. 


Judge Otis has become the oracle and 
spokesman for these reactionary inter- 
ests who are organized into the Ameri- 
can Liberty League. 


The FAECT advised against the pas- 
sage of the Wagner Labor Disputes Act 
precisely because it left the way open 
for anti-union corporations to strength- 
en company unions, to kill organized ac- 
tions and to destroy or defeat collective 
bargaining. (THE BULLETIN, Summer 
Issue, 1985: Ed.) 

This decision is a clear challenge to 
the American working people, the trade 
unions and other organizations. Looking 
around for ways and means to answer 
the legal and military violence against 
their civil rights, large numbers are 
turning to the political arena in a new 
and important politico-economic move- 
ment. In many parts of the country this 
movement has already been crystallized 
in to what is called the Farmer-Labor 
Party (New Haven, Conn., Detroit, Wis- 
conson, California, New Jersey). One of 
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the logical steps of such a party based 
on economic organizations would be to 
amend the Wagner Labor Act so that 
it would have the requisite teeth to make 
it an effective economic weapon. 


Whether the present administration 
can or would do it is an important ques- 
tion to consider when one glances over 
the number of amazing reverses, pre- 
sumably, it has had at the hands of the 
Supreme Court. 


it Happened! 


| HAPPENED! We have been point- 
ing out to our members and readers 

that it might happen. We skipped the 

December issue of the BULLETIN! 


Having described continually what a 
set-back it would be, every effort was 
made to get the issue out, even though it 
would be late. However, our chapters 
and members could not be sufficiently im- 
pressed with the urgent necessity for 
their cooperation in time. The subscrip- 
tion drive has lagged dangerously, 
bundle orders remain unpaid for, and 
our editorial correspondents in the chap- 
ters have failed to forward their copy 
by deadline. 


This issue was skipped just at the 
time when our publication is becoming 
a definite factor in the national scene. 
In addition, the plans for the coming 
issue are such, that full cooperation is 
essential. We are endeavoring to make 
our BULLETIN a lively, presentable, easy- 
selling publication, with popular feat- 
ures, rotogravure section and technical 
as well as organizational material. 


But two things are required. Financial 
and editorial support, and a reading 
public. A successful subscription cam- 
paign would go far toward answering 
both requirements. In addition, active 
response from individuals as well as 
chapters by way of reading material 
would practically liquidate our difficul- 
ties. There is the problem stated baldly 
and briefly. What shall be the answer? 


It is not enough to apologize to our 
subscribers and extend their subs an- 
other month. We must guarantee that 
the BULLETIN will come out regularly 
and on time, else the good will and con- 
fidence we enjoy will be dissipated. It 
rests with our members and readers to 
rally themselves to the support of their 
publication—sell subs, publicise it, and 
to see that in every chapter the But- 
LETIN is made a major activity. 

We hope that skipping an issue will 
have one beneficial effect—dramatize the 
situation and act as a stimulus to fur- 
ther activity. 


With this hope in mind, and with sin- 


cerest greetings to our readers for the 
new year, we meet 1936 with confidence. 
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‘Unity for 


the November issue of the Engineer- 
ing Outlook—a monthly letter of the 
- International Federation of Technical 


Ng a AN article under the above caption, 


_ Unions (affiliated to the American Fed- 
7 eration of Labor and hereinafter re- 
_ ferred to as the International) complains 
‘against the numerous independent 
groups that have sprung up in the past 
few years and have remained outside 
‘the American Federation of Labor. It 
‘is gratifying that the International at 
last realizes that there are numerous 
groups and is becoming conscious of 
their existence. 


In the past few years, hundreds of 
_ groups embracing many thousands of 
architects, engineers, chemists, drafts- 
men and other technical employees, 
sprang up spontaneously throughout the 
country. In New York City, for instance, 
‘notwithstanding the merging of a num- 
ber of such groups into the FAECT, 
there are more than two score of such 
‘independent groups (the Architectural 
uild of America, Employees Technical 
Association, American Society of Struc- 
ural Engineers and Draftsmen, Engin- 
ring Employees of the Borough Presi- 
dent of Manhattan, the Civil Service As- 
ciation of the Borough. of Queens, 
umerous WPA project organizations, 
etc). They include a membership of over 
7,000 technical employees. In other 
Cities similar conditions prevail. 


A FP, L. Union Made No Progress 
_ Now then, what does the International 
or propose in order to unify these 
Oups and bring them into the Ameri- 
€an Federation of Labor? It reproaches, 
scolds and threatens. In our opinion, 
such an approach will not solve the prob- 
em. What the International ought to 
#0 is to critically examine the whole sit- 
tion. How is it that in the face of 
aS unprecedented and _ spontaneous 
srowth of organization among the tech- 
nical employees, the International hardly 
nereased its membership? 


‘The International’has been in the field 
or more than seventeg@g years and all it 
an show to its credit ¥8 organization in 
few government navy yards and pri- 
ate ship yards, totalling about 1,500 
tsmen. And this bit was accomplished 
its very inception. In other fields of the 
€chnical profession, the International 


ul 


‘Teehnical Men! 


_ Engineers’, Achitects’ and Draftsmen’s ‘ 


Alvin Bennett 


has made no progress whatsoever. We 
doubt whether it has 500 members out- 
side of the few navy and ship yards. 


Two Reasons Given 


How does the International explain all 
this? In the above mentioned article, it 
gives two reasons for its failure to real- 
ize the “expected phenomenal growth” 
in its early formative months. “The 
first,” it says, “and this still persists 
down to the present movement, is that 
those in the engineering profession, more 
or less smugly and snobbishly inclined, 
have and are still refraining from join- 
ing any movement directly identified 
with the American Federation of Labor 
just so long as they can dig up some 
convenient alibi or if there is some other 
form of organization with which they 
can affiliate outside of the regular trade 
union movement.” 


The second reason set forth is as 
follows: “The main obstacles encount- 
eréd in the early growth of this organi- 
zation was due to the action of a presi- 
dent of a certain large northwestern 
railroad. He sensed what was going on 
and in his own engineering offices he 
had his chief engineer and other leaders 
pass out application blanks for the 
formation of an organization which, 
while it enjoyed a mushroom growth at 
its inception, has now petered out to the 
point where no one gives it serious con- 
sideration. But this railroad president, 
in communications to other railroads, 
pointed out to them what he had done 
and urged their cooperation, as a result 
of which it was impossible for this or- 


ganization to penetrate the railroad 
offices of this country.’ (Emphasis 
mine. J. B.) 


“Dignity” No Barrier 


As for the first reason, while it is 
true that many technical men still con- 
sider it below their dignity to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
there are, however, tens of thousands 
who have learned a thing or two in the 
past six years of the crisis and depress- 
ion. In recent years, weave witnessed 
technical men staging demonstrations, 
work stoppages, picket lines and other 
forms of trade union methods in their 
efforts to improve their conditions. In 
many cities, Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Washington, ete., technical men 
have cooperated and worked jointly with 
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local A. F. of L. organizations to their 
mutual benefit. From our recent ex- 
periences and observations, we are con- 
vinced that thousands of engineers, 
architects and chemists are ready and 
willing to join the American Federation 
of Labor provided, of course, it takes 
the necessary steps and makes it poss- 
ible for them to join. 


As for the second reason, it is not our 
purpose to discuss inthis article whether 
the action of one or a dozen railroad 
presidents is a legitimate excuse for the 
failure to organize the thousands of 
technical employees in the Civil Service, 
utilities, structural steel, motor and 
radio industries, ete. We certainly do 
not expect any employer to encourage 
his employees to join an effective econo- 
mic organization. 


Nor do we expect any employer to 
stand by with folded hands and watch 
graciously the attempts of alabor union 
to organize his men. What we do wish 
to point out, however, is that the basis 
of such excuses does not exist today. 
In fact, the organization referred 
to by the “Hngineering Outlook”, never 


had much influence in the East and its 
influence in the West was short-lived. 


Many Groups Organized 


Today, thousands of technical men 
are organized in numerous independent 
groups and in various fields of the pro- 
fession. They were started in the past 
three years. Each group had its peculiar 
grievances and reasons for organizing. 
But taken as a whole these groups or- 
ganized to demand jobs, protect them- 
selves against wage cuts and a proposed 
fifty cents an hour code, prevent the 
wholesale violations of Civil Service 
rules, fight for the prevailing rate of 
wages and against the WPA “subsist- 
ence” wage system. 


Many of these groups, though acting 
independently and depending upon their 
individual limited strength and re- 
sources, were able to obtain some vic- 
tories. But it is generally conceded that 
as small and scattered groups they are 
not as effective in their efforts to im- 
prove the conditions of the technical 
men as they could be were they unified 
into one powerful organization and a 
part of the organized labor movement. 


Why then, have not these groups 
joined the American Federation of 
Labor? It is because they are against 
it and therefore desire to remain inde- 
pendent—“dual” organizations? Not at 
all. In our opinion the chief reasons are 
as follows: 

Firstly, the International made no 
attempt to organize the technical men. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Delegates See WPA 


Officials On 


VIDENCE proving that wages paid 
technical men throughout the coun- 
try were directly reflected in the wages 
paid for similar services in private in- 
dustry and civil employ, was cited by 
spokesmen of the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Techni- 
cians at a conference with W.P.A. of- 
ficials. Present at the conference were 
Mr. Bruce McClure, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of W.P.A.; Mr. Brimhold, Assist- 
ant to Administrator of Labor Rela- 
tions on W.P.A., and representatives of 
the Federation chapters in a number of 
cities. 

Instances were cited by spokesmen of 
chapters located on the Eastern Sea- 
board and the Middle West definitely 
proving that the practice of replacement 
of Civil Service employees with W.P.A. 
personnel at salaries ranging from one- 
third to one-half the rates paid to tech- 
nical men in Civil Service was general. 
In a comprehensive brief presented by 
the delegation, it was clearly shown that 
prevailing wages presented no compari- 
son with the wages paid to technical em- 
ployees performing similar services on 
W.P.A., although the former are rapidly 
approaching the latter. 


This is indicated by the salaries paid 
the various municipal, civil service tech- 
nical divisions, in Federal departments 
such as the War Department and in 
various private industrial enterprises. 


The delegation cited, as the basis for 
its contention that the prevailing wage 
should be paid W.P.A. employees, the 
statistics of employer groups. These in- 
cluded such organizations as Municipal 
Civil Service Commissions, the Construc- 
tion League of America, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, ‘‘none of 
which could be charged with an em- 
ployee bias,” according to a statement 
by Robert M. Sentman, national presi- 
dent of the Federation. 


Charges were made by a number of 
the delegates that the W.P.A. apparatus 
presented an inefficient and unwieldly 
structure. Specific examples were men- 
tioned, such as the situation in New 
York City where men employed in posi- 
tions calling for wage scales much high- 
er than those they were receiving, have 
had to wait nine or more weeks for re- 
classification, and then frequently with- 
out results. The spokesman from Balti- 
more called the attention of officials to 
the rates of 40 and 50 cents an hour 


Wages 


paid to technical men in that city, who 
were classified as “laborers” and 
“clerks”. Philadelphia presented much 
the same picture. The Rochester dele- 
gate pointed to the ridiculously low 
maximum rate of 73¢c per hour paid to 
technicians in that city as compared to 
the rates paid manual workers, skilled 
and unskilled. Boston reported, as an 
example of the effect of the W.P.A. 
wage, a case where firms having P.W.A. 


contracts were employing men at $12 
per week. 
Assistant Administrator Brimhold 


agreed that the local apparatus of the 
W.P.A., as now constituted, was so 
poorly organized, that it simply could 
not cope with the situation. He admitted 
that the Federal government 1s now 
planning the complete reorganization of 
state and municipal apparatus which, he 
admitted, is so urgently needed. 


After being informed that the Feder- 
ation, through its various chapters, had 
exhausted all possibilities of dealing 
with local W.P.A. officials on the ques- 
tion of prevailing wages, Mr. Brimhold 
advised the delegation to present the 
brief to the W.P.A. Labor Relations 
Board immediately. He assured the dele- 
gates that the Board would render a 
decision within three or four days. 


Mr. Brimhold was then urged by the 
Federation to order an open hearing on 
the case of its New York Chapter Chair- 
man, Jules Korchien, who had been dis- 
missed from his project because of or- 
ganizational activity. Although he had 
been reinstated, the FAECT does not 
coi. ider the case closed, but wishes a 
kearing to spike any future attempts at 
breaking up organization on the projects 
by discharge of active organizers. 


The Administration was informed that 
the organization was vigorously opposed 
tc the attempt to fingerprint the techni- 
cians on a New York project. Both Mr. 
McClure and Mr. Brimhold stated that 
the matter would be investigated imme- 
diately and brought to the attention of 
Mr. Hopkins, Federal Administrator. 


An appointment was made with the 
Labor Relations Board of the Works 
Progress Administration on the question 
of the prevailing wage. At this time, 
representatives of the Federation will be 
afforded the opportunity of presenting 
detailed arguments for the payment of 
prevailing wages to W.P.A. employees. 
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S-c-0-0-p! 


Important changes have occurred 
in the building field within the past 
few years to affect the technical and 
economic relations of all concerned— 
architects, engineers as well as manu- 
facturers, dealers and contractors. 


The most significant trend is an 
increasing trustification which has 
been brought about by a shrinking 
market, and the discovery that our 
housing shortage is qualitative rather 
than quantitative. A flood of new ma- 
terials and equipment competing for 
buyers, has resulted in new methods 
of selling and attempts to secure econ- 
omies in the design and fabrication 
of builings as shown by the many ex- 
periments with “pre-fabricated 
houses.” 

These developments have profound 
implications for technical profession- 
als. To focus attention on such trends, 
we are proud to announce that we 
have contracted with authoriltative 
and nationally known observers to 
prepare a series of special reports 
on current developments in the con- 
struction field. 


The first of these will appear in 
the next issue, SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Fingerprint Threat 
Spiked by Protest 


An attempt to fingerprint WPA em- 
ployees of the American Museum of 
Natural History was forestalled recently 
by the protest of the New York chap- 
ter. As a result of alleged petty thievery 


in the museum, President F. Trubee 
Davison announced that it was advisable 
to have the entire staff voluntarily sub- 
mit to fingerprinting “for their own 
protection.” 

Seeing in this a threat against con- 
stitutional rights and civil liberties, the 
chapter announced that it “cannot re- 
gard this as anything but a flimsy ex- 
cuse to obtain a record of the finger- 
prints of WPA employees. The Federa- 
tion sees in this attempt to fingerprint 
WPA employees a move to reduce them 
to the status of second class citizenry 
wards of the state—to put a special odi- 
ous brand upon professional and tech- 
nical workers who happen to be on WPA. 
Fingerprinting must inevitably produce 
intimidation and blacklisting of em- 
ployees.” 

The attitude of the Federation was 
vindicated when Asst. Federal Adminis- 
trator of WPA, Bruce McClure, stated 
that “they will not go through with it,” 
when the issue was brought to his atten- 
tion by a delegation in Washington. 
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Le Corbusier 
: - Lest Pioneer 


By GERALD PRICE 


CORBUSIER ... Articulate the 
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L name and envisage a_ personality 
7 who still remains an enigma to the mul- 
titude of technical men in the country. 
Conjure up a man around whom has 
a gathered a beatific halo of vagueness; a 
man, nevertheless, of collossal dreams 
and utopian visions who has evolved 
grandiose conceptions of new housing, 
“new cities, new society, a new world; 
and all through the medium of a revolu- 
- tion... in architecture. 


To those gathered to hear him on the 
eve of November 19 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Le Corbusier appeared the suave 
lecturer, calm, collected and scholarly. 
‘Using a liberal variety of pastels, he 
sketched with a facility and an economy 
of lines which betokened the man of pre- 
cision in thought. He spoke simultane- 
‘ ously and revealed an equal facility in 
speech, but his remarks were more in 
the nature of punctuation for his se- 
_ quence of drawings. 

What is the essence of “scietific urban- 
ism?”, as he designates his theories of 
city planning? What cause does it es- 
- pouse? Is Le Corbusier primarily an 
artist, or is he a hard and practical en- 
 gineer? Is he a realist or a romanticist? 


Pioneer In Architecture 


As an artist and thinker in terms of 
aesthetics, Le Corbusier will unquestion- 
ably be recorded in history among the 
pioneers of our day. A Swiss by birth, he 
‘has spent the greatest part of his cre- 
ative life in France. Having won inter- 
‘national fame as a modern painter, un- 
der the name of Jeanneret, he turned to 
architecture. An index to the man’s char- 
acter may be gleaned from the fact that 
he changed his name to Le Corbusier so 
as to dissociate the architect from Jean- 
‘neret, the painter. In architecture, his 
evolutionary theories and designs soon 
‘Made him the vortex of discussion 
throughout the world. 

_ One need only to quote him to rec- 
Ognize the profound student of architec- 
ture, form and structure. 


4 


“The purpose of construction is to 
make things hold together; architec- 
ture to move us.” 

“There is one profession and one 
only, namely architecture, in which 
progress is not considered, where lazi- 
ness is enthroned, and in which the 
reference is always to yesterday.” 


_ With a discerning accuracy, the noted 
Wiss architect has appraised our archi- 
vectural impoverishment. Tradition has 
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SWISS PAVILLION, CITE UNIVERSITAIRE 
LE CORBUSIER, Arch, 


been sanctified. Plagiarism has been bap- 
tized into respectability by substituting 
a euphemism, eclecticism. Architectural 
honesty has capitulated to convenience 
and indolence. Even in our methods of 
construction we have preserved archaic 
standards. 

Le Corbusier is striking at the 
shackles of tradition in the search for 
an expression which is more native, more 
faithful to our industrial developements. 
And this, fundamentally, is the sub- 
stance of his “scientific urbanism”; new 
art, new forms, an application of mod- 
ern industrial technique and materials; 
new plans formulated on the basis of 
light, air, sun exposure, convenience and 
utility; akin, in fact, to the form follows 
function principle. 

What of his social concepts? In a 
statement issued on the evening of his 
talk, he declared that today we are 
steeped in... “chaos and absurdity. This 
misfortune in which we were plunged 
by the frantic squandering of the last 
twenty years will be remedied as a re- 
sult of wise planning.” Although un- 
original in his arraignment, devious in 
his characterization of the malady and 
confused as to the cause, he nevertheless 
recognizes it. But what does he mean by 
“wise planning’? 

“The eminently wise plan is the fab- 
rication of W@Bhes. To provide proper 
housing, both in the cities and the coun- 
try, is answering the most urgent de- 
mand of the- consuming public all over 
the world.” And further, “It is a ques- 


tion of building which is at the root of 
our social unrest of today: Architecture 
or Revolution.” 


Confuses Cause and Effect 


Here again Le Corbusier demon- 
strates his confusion as to cause and 
effect. It is axiomatic in the study of 
architectural history that architecture 
at any period is the reflection of the so- 
cial and economic relationships of the 
time, i. e., civilization changes archi- 
tecture. As planners and therefore stu- 
dents of social values, we must come to 
an inevitable conclusion; viz, that ar- 
chitecture will not bring about a sane so- 
cial structure, but vice versa; only a 
serious adjustment of the social and 
economic structure can bring about ade- 
quate housing and planning. 

The history of housing in the past cen- 
turies proves that so long as housing 
and city planning depend on a basis of 
profit, without regard to the ability of 
the proposed tenants to pay, city plan- 
ning and housing on an adequate na- 
tional scale is impossible. (Hd. Note: 
For more detailed discussion on this 
point, refer to the review on two housing 
pamphlets elsewhere in this issue.) 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to 
read one morning in the subway about a 
specialist in one of our more civilized 
pursuits, emerging from the cloistered 
solitude of his laboratory or workshop 
to announce with authority that he has 
found the solution for “man’s ills”. Be 


(Continued on page 9) 
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N.Y. Chapter Gains 
In Private Industry 


HE NEW YORK CHAPTER is mak- 
ing special efforts to build the Fed- 
eration in private industry. An indus- 
trial chemical laboratory was recently 
organized where the pay has_ been 
abominably low and the practice of se- 
curing college graduates for “volun- 
teer”’ work without pay was rampant. 
Through the efforts of the organization, 
this practice has been discouraged. The 
local is making a determined attempt to 
abolish the equally vicious custom of a 
seven dollar weekly wage, supposedly for 
apprentices. Actually, these men are 
qualified graduate chemists doing all the 
regular chemical work that the labora- 
tory requires. We can already report 
that the laboratory is on the road to es- 
tablishing a decent minimum rate of 
pay and securing increases for most of 
the men employed there. 


The organizational drive in industry 
has shown encouraging results. The 
chapter, today, has contacts in many im- 
portant industrial concerns. It is pre- 
paring special bulletins for distribution 
at the large architectural, engineering 
and chemical offices. Whenever organ- 
izations of employees exist, every effort 
is made to secure cooperation and united 
action. 


An appeal has been sent to the Ameri- 
can Society of Structural Engineers and 
Draftsmen for a joint campaign to pro- 
tect the men in the structural steel field, 
and to get work for the New York men 
at proper rates of pay. The Westchester 
Engineers and Architects Alliance has 
been invited to meet with the chapter 
and plan for joint action. The marine 
draftsmen of Gibbs & Cox have been as- 
sured of our cooperation and fullest sup- 
port in the efforts of their independent 
employees association to win increases. 
Cooperation with the Architectural 
Guild of America, to win the prevailing 
professional rates of pay on all gov- 
ernment and contract work, continues. 


The feature of the last meeting of 
the chapter was a report on the 55th 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor by Edward Wieck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Mr. Wieck 
spoke as an experienced trade unionist, 
having been an active member and 
leader of the United Mine Workers of 
America for many years. The meeting 
was also fortunate in having as a guest 
Brother F. Theiss, President of the 
Boston Chapter, who reported on the 
activities in that city. 


A very important resolution was 
adopted at the meeting on the Ethio- 
pian-Italian war. It reads as follows: 

WHEREAS: Fascist aggression in 


Ethiopia has caused the death of 
and great hardship to the Ethiopian 
people, as well as to many of the 
Italian working class and others of 
their people, and 

WHEREAS: This fascist imperialist 
aggression is an attempt to rob the 
Ethiopian peoples of their inde- 
pendence, we, the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, of New York City, 
assembled on November 29th, 1935 
at Manhattan Industrial High 
School in the City of New York, 

HEREBY RESOLVE: That the United 
States Government forbid the ship- 
ment of any and all supplies to 
Fascist Italy during the period of 
their attack upon the Ethiopian 
peoples. 


The meeting also passed a motion that 
the Executive Committee look into the 
question of the benefits of a Labor 
Party. The Committee was instructed 
to prepare a report and to arrange for 
a speaker at the next membership 
meeting to discuss the benefits that em- 
ployees in our professions, along with 
others, would gain from a Labor Party. 

The chapter has been of indispensible 
assistance to many unemployed technical 
men who have applied for home relief 
on one technicality or another. Through 
the direct intervention of the FAECT, 
these men and women were placed on 
relief. Those placed on relief were in 
most cases then transferred to projects 
through our persistent efforts. 

There is still a crying need for atten- 
tion to large numbers of unemployed 
chemical engineers and chemists. The 
WPA projects have absorbed a mere 
handful. The Unemployed Section pre- 
pared a list of important projects which 
is now under consideration by Victor 
Ridder, administrator. Thé Section has 
raised the demand that unemployed tech- 
nical men and women be given WPA 
jobs without having to qualify for home 
relief. The chapter is working together 
with the City Projects Council, unem- 
ployed organizations, and other groups 
such as the Lawyers Security League, 
The Unemployed Teachers Association, 
ete. 


A change in the dues schedule as of 
November 1st, has been carried through. 
It provides for an increase and the 
chapter is now endeavoring to get every 
member paid up for the year and in 
good standing. Regular dues collections 
will afford the finances necessary for the 
many important activities. 

Starting December 21st, regular edu- 
cational Forums are to be held weekly 
at headquarters. The Forum will draw 
on prominent speakers to discuss the 
important problems of the profession, of 
the labor movement and questions of 
general interest. 
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A.8.M.E. Hears of 
Labor Shortage (2) 


While some 10,000 skilled and pro- 
fessional un-employed and work relief 
workers were regimented for the W.P.A. 
on the cold New York streets, standing 
in line all day and without food—not 
so far away, our more favored brethren 
of the American Society, of Mechanical 
Engineers held their annual meeting. 
Gathered from all parts of the country, 
here, in genial atmosphere, engineers, 
scholars, and their guests were com- 
fortably listening to speakers and par- 
ticipating in spirited discussions on im- 
portant problems of today. A few bright 
sparks, coming off from this illustrious 
gathering, are worth broadcasting. 


Shortage of Skills 


In all seriousness and with a great 
deal of gusto, the “Brain Trust” of our 
profession was emphasizing the great 
need for training skills—manual as well 
as technical. Some were at a quandry 
where to get experienced engineers and 
skilled labor for the great industrial ac- 
tivity, which is almost here. A pioneer 
“motion” engineer got up and zestfully 
said, “I am so glad that you realize this 
grave situation. The Detroit plants are 
short of skilled workers . .. too many 
gone fishing. The problem of today is 
not only how to get greater and better 
skills but how to develop in the operator 
greater machine-mindedness, i. e. trans- 
ference of skills, so that he could be 
transferred to any machine, to any in- 
dustry, yet always be able to “feel” sub- 
consciously whether a machine “clicks” 
one hundred percent. (Splendid idea for 
defeating a trade union strike! F'.S.C.) 
Only thus can we reduce prices and sell 
more goods.” (Applause) 


“Let us investigate why the consumer 
refuses to buy,” ventured another bold 
inquiring voice. 


“Why don’t we invent something to 
beat the depression?” said an old in- 
ventor, apparently with a 19th century 
complex. 


Destruction of Skills 


What broad minds! Serviceable as 
Lilliputian technicians for the great in- 
dustrial corporations whose only goal is 
profit-tiber-alles, Devoting their studies 
to the task as to how to make the work- 
ers better cogs in our socially useless 
mechanism, they did not contribute one 
iota to the alleviation of unemployment. 
They seemed to be either blind or callous 
to the fact that under our economic and 
industrial structure, destruction of all 
kinds of useful skills, talents, and pro- 
fessional training goes on unabated. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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aN a final desperate drive to fulfill the 
‘ widely publicized quota of 3% million 
_ jobs by December 1st, the administra- 
tion has adopted an attitude of “any- 
thing goes.” It has authorized the use 
of skilled workers on miscellaneous pro- 
jects, a reversion to the frantic days of 
the CWA, when violinists were assigned 
to ditch digging and many a pencil 
_ pusher found himself at the other end 
of the rake. Illustrative of the “any- 
' thing goes” attitude is the disregard of 
" established job quotas for key cities. 
New York has a quota announced by 
President Roosevelt of 230,000. This 
was later cut by an administrative order 
to 220,000 to be reached by October 
25th. On Saturday, November 23rd, 
Victor F. Ridder was authorized by 
WPA administrators to step this up to 
235,000. 
_ Despite renewed assertions that De- 
-cember 1st was the end of the Federal 
ef, it is generally admitted here that 
will be impossible to find work for the 
1,132,758 listed as eligibles for work re- 


lief employment on November 6th. 
re 


ey Jobs to Army Men 


Key jobs in WPA are rapidly being 
en over by army men. Captain Har- 
ngton has been appointed chief engin- 
er with ranking of Assistant Adminis- 
ator. Major Noce has replaced Mr. 
otton as chief of Project Control. His 
istant is Lt. Kumpe. New York WPA 
ministrator, Ridder, has named Major 
Vm. E. Boughton as head of newly 
eated Industrial Re-Employment 
ard. Twenty-five army engineers 
were borrowed from the War Depart- 
t and sent to key jobs throughout the 
ountry. This has been explained by 
PA officials as a means of securing 
tional speed on these projects and 
hat army men are particularly qualified 
for many of the projects under way. To 
late, almost half the money spent by 
VPA has been used for militaristic pur- 
OSes, 
Indicative of the complete chaos in 
WPA is the incident of a $1620 a 
ar temporary employee being given 
list of projects for a certain state and 
ing asked by her superior to prune 15 
on from the total. When asked by 
bewildered girl just what direction 
pruning was to take, the official 
lied “I don’t know, but reduce that 
by 15 million.” 


Par OL LETTERS 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


jects to be installed in 35 cities through- 
out the country. The allotments for the 
projects total $129,725,100 for 25,000 
living units, or $5,189 per unit. These 
allotments are to be made on a basis of 
45% outright grant with project rentals 
to repay balance to government over a 
60 year amortization period. To date 
about one-half of these projects have 
commenced construction. 


An accompanying note by Housing 
Director A. R. Clas states, ‘Rent terms 
will be determined by the final project 
cost, each development being technically 
planned to keep charges commensurate 
with that now being paid for sub-stan- 
dard shelter.” In the few projects al- 
ready occupied, rents have averaged $9 
per room. If this is commensurate with 
that being paid for sub-standard shelter, 
our slum dwellers are a prosperous lot, 
and therefore live in slums because it 
is a healthier environment! 


Building Program Offered 


A group calling themselves the Com- 
mittee of Economic Security recently 
submitted a report of a proposed pro- 
gram to create a huge home building 
industry to build 750,000 new homes each 
year for the next ten years, claiming 
that this program was prepared after 
an extensive study here and patterned 
after the English home building plan to 
which the committee attributed 50% of 
that nation’s supposed recovery. The 
committees read like a Who’s Who of 
America’s Industrialists and is headed 
by Allie S. Freed, president of Para- 
mount Motors Corporation. 


The plan apparently is to use all the 
government agencies such as HOLC, 
FHA, and RFC to finance the building, 
the Department of Commerce to do the 
“yromotive work” and the industrialists 
comprising the Committee of Economic 
Recovery Inc., to reap the profits. Under 
the proposed plan, the Committee of 
Economic Recovery Inc. would build all 
homes for income groups over $1000 
per year covering 85% of the program. 

While Mr. Freed claims that the pro- 
gram has met with the general approval 
of President Roosevelt, he refuses to 
give the full membership list of his or- 
ganization or the specific contributions 
of the cooperating firms. 

The entire scheme smacks of a bid for 
further government subsidy of big busi- 
ness under the smoke screen of “Hous- 
ing for Low Income Groups.” 
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Resettlement Administration 


The Suburban Resettlement Division 
of the Resettlement Administration is 
engaged in an important experiment. 
They are creating four complete living 
communities outside of industrial areas. 
These are to be located at Berwyn, 
Maryland, (immediately adjacent to 
Washington, D. C.), Boundbrook, N. J., 
Mt. Healy, near Cincinnati, and a fourth 
still unannounced. 


The program is the design, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of these commun- 
ities with the cost to be written off by 
the government, and rents that are to 
pay only for maintenance charges. This 
experiment in social living is a progres- 
sive step forward, and a recognition by 
the government that housing should be 
accepted as a social responsibility. Man- 
agement of the houses and communities 
will include full representation of the 
tenants. 


On the staff of suburban resettlement 
are some of the leading housing con- 
sultants of the country. Among them 
are Henry Wright, Clarence Stein, Al- 
bert Mayer, and Henry Churchill, for- 
merly of the N. Y. chapter of the Fed- 
eration. 


In the Berwyn, Md. project, the ad- 
ministration first attempted to have all 
work done on the WPA (coolie) scale. 
Because of the firm stand taken by or- 
ganized labor in the District of Colum- 
bia, this plan was abandoned and pre- 
vailing wages are being paid. This 
represents a compromise, being approx- 
imately 15% below the union scale. 


Land Utilization Division of Resettle- 
ment Administration—In July of last 
year the President authorized $40,361,676 
for a land utilization program. This 
sum was to be used for the establishment 
of national park areas, national forest 
reserves, grazing belts, soil erosion pro- 
jects, etc. This money was to be 
used as part of a long time program of 
land utilization and was to be free from 
the political and social restrictions of 
other government departments. It was 
to function objectively with no regard 
to the greater political value of activity 
in densely populated areas, nor was it 
to be harassed into departure from this 
“long view” by the need of creating 
many jobs by an arbitrarily established 
deadline. Yet, just as we see the widely 
heralded claim of the administration, 
that each man was to work at his trade 
under the WPA program, discarded be- 
cause of this arbitrary deadline, so this 
planned program has been hamstrung 
and sidetracked by the same contra- 
diction, and Land Utilization has be- 
come the football of the major relief 
agencies. Two months ago it was taken 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Unity for 
Technical Men? 
(Continued from Page 2) 


The existing groups started spontan- 
eously. The International ignored them 
and looked upon them in scorn. It did 
not cooperate, help or guide them. 


Secondly, while the International has 
the American Federationof Labor juris- 
diction over the entire technical field, it 
is reputed to have limited itself entirely 
to the Navy Yards and Marine Drafts- 
men, 


Thirdly, its policy of high dues and 
initiation fees even during a _ period 
when 85% of the technical employees 
were unemployed made it almost pro- 
hibitive for the thousands of unemploy- 
ed and those on CWA or PWA projects 
to join. 

Fourthly, the failure of the Inter- 
national to come forward as a leader in 
behalf of the unemployed, as well as its 
failure to take up effectively the cause 
of the architects, engineers, chemists 
and other technicians, during the code 
hearings. The same lack of assertive 
leadership was manifested in the fight 
for prevailing rates of wages and 
against the “subsistence” wage scales 
on WPA projects. 


This critical analysis is made with no 
intent to censure or reproach the In- 
ternational, but rather to clarify the 
reasons for the existence of so many in- 
dependent and widely scattered groups. 
We are firmly of the belief that a pro- 
per understanding of the causes will 
help to remedy the situation. 


What is to be done? In our opinion 
there is a splendid opportunity for the 
first time in American history to set up 
a strong and influential organization of 
technical employees, affiliated to the 
American labor movement. What is 
necessary is a proper approach to the 
problem. As a first step in that direc- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor 
must give serious consideration and act 
favorably toward the FAECT applica- 
tion for affiliation. 

The FAECT is the largest and most 
influential of the many groups. It was 
organized in 1933 through the amalg- 
amation of a number of independent 
groups in New York City. Since then, 
it has grown into a national organiza- 
tion with fifteen chapters in that many 
cities and contact groups in almost every 
important city. 

It has a dues paying membership of 
about 6000 and the support and good 
will of many more technical men the 
country over. 


The unification of the FAECT and 
the International Federation of Tech- 


nical Engineers’, Architects’ and Drafts- 
man’s Unions would in itself set up a 
strong weapon in behalf of the technical 
men. But it would be more than that. It 
would be a stimulant toward the unific- 
ation within the American Federation 
of Labor of the numerous other inde- 
pendent groups. The joint efforts, re- 
sources and prestige of the Internation- 
al and the FAECT would be a tremend- 
ous power in the further organization 
of the thousands of technical men who 
are still unorganized and many of those 
who still entertain prejudices toward 
affiliation. 


As far as the FAECT is concerned, it 
will continue it its efforts to unify the 
technical professionals and for affilia- 
tion with the American organized labor 
movement, 


Rochester Exposes 
“Coolie Wage’ 


eee flaying the present 


wage scales for technical men on 
W.P.A., the Rochester chapter in a pro- 
test letter to the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, disclosed that manual workers 
were receiving more pay in basic wages 
than corresponding classifications among 
technical men. In addition, the wages 
paid the latter are consistently less than 
half the standards set by the Federation 
or the prevailing rates as revealed in 
a study of “The Salaries of Civil En- 
gineers” published by the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 


Directing attention to the fact that 
such practices demoralize the wage base 
in industry for both manual and pro- 
fessional employees and its consequent 
destruction of decent living standards, 
the FAECT refuses to accept the wage 
and hour schedule imposed on technical 
men. 


Following the extensive activities of 
the last few months, the chapter has 
consolidated its position and registered 
significant gains. By the establishment 
of locals, one of which is a project with 
a 100% Federation membership, ma- 
terial progress has been made in re- 
cruiting members. Recognition was won 
from the W.P.A. authorities when the 
chapter was called upon to suggest 
names of eligibles for draftsmen and 
field engineers. 


In line with the Federation’s policy 
of collaboration with other trade unions, 
various relief workers’ organizations 
have been contacted and plans effected 
to cooperate in the insistent demands for 
adequate wages for all workers. 
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Coast Survey Funds 
Diverted by WPA 


In an interview with a delegation from 
the Washington chapter, Colonel E. W. 
Clark, Assistant Administrator of the 
Public Works Administration, stated 
that the sum of $901,000 pledged some 
time ago by the P.W.A. for the continu- 
ation of the mapping work of the Coastal 
Geodetic Survey had been allotted to 
other projects due to the failure of the 
W.P.A. to actually appropriate that 
balance. , 

Colonel Clark also stated that the 
funds now available to the P.W.A. are 
for the exclusive use of non-federal pro- 
jects. He indicated his intention, how- 
ever, of communicating to Secretary 


“Iekes the purpose of the Federation’s 


interview for any further possible action 
by P.W.A, 

He also suggested that Secretary of 
Commerce Roper be approached with 
the view of obtaining a special appro- 
priation, either from a presently exist- 
ing fund or through Congressional ac- 
tion, for the carrying on of this work 
which was designed to employ 2,700 men 
in the field and some 300 here in Wash- 
ington. The mapping project of the 
Coastal Geodetic Survey has been ap- 
proved and recommended by many gov- 
ernmental and professional bodies. 

Colonel Clark complimented the F.A. 
E.C.T. on its interest in the case, and 
stated that engineers as a whole could 
achieve their aim largely by working 
together in some organization such as 
the Federation. 


Essex County Chapter 


A minimum monthly wage of $94 for 
technical men on relief projects in the 
Newark area has been acknowledged by 
WPA. At a meeting between a Fed- 
eration committee and WPA officials, it 
was pointed out and protested that 
whereas over 1,000 technical men are un- 
employed in Essex County, only 200 are 
on relief and that others are working as 
unskilled laborers at $55 a month. 

The chapter announces that it favors 
affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Build the Bulletin, the voice 
of the technical employee! 


Mail coupon on page 16. 
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Le Corbusier 
- Lost Pioneer 


(Continued from page 5) 


he physicist or scholar, priest or astron- 
omer, he invariably is so overwhelmed 
by the exaggerated importance of his 
work, or so blinded by the limitations 
which it imposes upon him, that he can 
only interpret external phenomena in 
terms of that work. 

To show further his confusion in social 
values and his unwitting distortion of 
the relationship between the physical 
and cultural advances in our civilization 
and the basic needs of people, we must 
quote further: 

“Big business should undertake the 
fabrication of houses.” 

“The authorities, governmental and 
municipal, together with the necessary 
technical organizations, the manufactur- 
ers of metal products and other materi- 
, als, the builders of machines for the 
- equipment of the home must collaborate 
to stimulate the creation of new plans 
_ for homes and districts.” 

You can do the most exact planning. 
ut your plans may be unrealized be- 
caus the laws of society, institutions and 
authority oppose them.” 

_ The contradiction becomes evident. On 
the one hand big business and the 
authorities must collaborate—on the 
other hand “but your plans may be un- 
‘realized because the laws of society, in- 
stitutions and authority oppose them.” 
_ Le Corbusier, throughout, emphasizes 
e objective, housing via the fabricated 
use. The ramifications of the problem, 
wever, are complacently ignored. 
hat kind of houses shall they be? Will 
ey be merely shells or will they pro- 
vide facilities for a full and useful life 
eluding recreational and cultural pur- 
its? And will they provide for the use- 
employment of the inhabitants and 
ultaneously health insurance, un- 
iployment insurance, and old age pen- 
10n etc.—that is, does his plan includes 
“guarantee that people will have the 
ns to enjoy it? In short, since he 
S to avoid social catastrophe, is he 
ested in reaching a genuine solution 
S his interest fabricated housing, a 
mal passion? 

must be clear that there is a genu- 
e solution. As he says, a new social 
ence will bring about the necessary 
8 for this most elementary need, 
using. And that can best be initiated 
7 the application of mass pressure, one 
t of which is a vigorous trade un- 
Movement to make our government 
© responsive to the needs of its peo- 
housing and jobs and more ex- 
y, livable houses and real jobs for 
wages! 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


POISSY, FRANCE 


LE CORBUSIER, Arch. 


Chicago Briefs 


SERIOUS case of discrimination 

will shortly be brought before the 
Labor Relations Board by the FAECT. 
A member of the Chicago Chapter, one 
of the most able bridge designers in the 
city, was employed on a federally fi- 
nanced project of the Burlington Rail- 
road. After ten days of work, during 
which time his ability and conduct were 
admittedly above reproach, he was ar- 
bitrarily discharged. Shortly after, the 
engineering department in which he was 
employed made a special request to 
have him reinstated. 

Upon investigation, it was ascertained 
that he had been dismissed because of 
membership in the Federation. A com- 
mittee of four from the Chapter seek- 
ing to intercede in behalf of the mem- 
ber, was refused an audience with the 
personnel manager. The Chapter, there- 
fore, is now planning to take the case 
before the Labor Relations Board, and 
to continue the fight until the dismissed 
engineer, who holds high ratings on sev- 
eral civil service lists, is reinstated. 


* % * 


Symbolic of the general degradation 
of professional standards in the present 
period, is the record of the Universal 
Oil Products Co. of Chicago. Several 
months ago, at the peak of the season, it 
employed about 285 technical men at the 
munificent salary of $110 per month. 
Among them was a substantial number 
who had once earned ten and twelve 
thousand dollars yearly. 

Organizational attempts among them 
were sporadic, but the large majority 
placed their faith in their employer— 
until the layoffs began. Week after week, 
several at a time were released, until 
now only sventy are employed. It is a 


matter for serious speculation whether 
such conditions could have resulted had 
there been a strong organization of tech- 
nical employees, 


* a %* 


The first results of the housing cam- 
paign are now evident in Chicago, al- 
though, in general, behind that of more 
progressive cities. WPA housing pro- 
jects are now “on the boards” employ- 
ing about 65 architects and engineers at 
a rate of $50 for a 52-hour week. 

Work has been stopped on the Di- 
versey Housing Project four times in 
the last four months simply because the 
WPA neglected to authorize additional 
funds and the architects refused to risk 
their own credit Furthermore, salary 
payments are about six weeks in ar- 
rears and the Federation has made a 
sharp protest to Mr. Ickes. 

The Diversey project, one of three 
planned, will provide about 680 apart- 
ments to rent at about six dollars per 
room. 


* * # 


In response to the needs of technical 
men, classes have been started in both 
steel and reinforced concrete design by 
the Federation. The instructors are both 
Federation members and authorities in 
their field. The fes are fifty cents for'un- 
their field. The fees are fifty cents for 
unemployed, one dollar for members and 

President of Chicago Chapter meets 
all, comers—on the mat. Chicago organ- 
izer wooes them with music. 

Chicago chapter members called time 
out for an informal affair Friday, Nov. 
22. Fed up with the recent torrent of 
overtime without pay, which is indus- 
try’s way back, Chicago members cast 
aside their professional decorum under 
the stimulus of wine and rhapsodies at 
the Gypsy Village on Larabee St. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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National Officer 
Visits Boston 
Chapter 


Mya the past few weeks the ac- 

tivities and the problems of Boston 
Chapter made it advisable for the Na- 
tional Office to send a_ representative 
there, It was felt that the splendid work 
of our Boston Chapter in its fight 
against the WPA “security wage” scale 
should be given encouragement and all 
possible aid. 

Upon arriving in Boston, I met with a 
number of the chapter officers. The 
pressing point at the moment being a 
meeting with the Assistant State Ad- 
ministrator of WPA, we discussed the 
questions to be raised and decided upon 
the major demands. On the following 
morning, a delegation led by Harold H. 
Theiss, President of the Chapter, and 
including Mr. E. T. Johnson, Secretary 
of the A. F of L. Building Trades Coun- 
cil and myself, met with Mr. Niles, the 
Assistant Administrator. We gained the 
concession of recognition’ as the em- 
ployee representative of the White Col- 
lar Groups, although this was not com- 
pletely affirmed. A wage board was also 
agreed upon for the determination of 
technical wage scales on WPA. 


We also visited Mr. McDonough of 
the State Division on minimum wages 
for labor, to determine if a minimum 
wage rate could be established for tech- 
nical men. This was not possible since 
the law excluded technical men from its 
provisions. Press releases the following 
day featured these interviews and their 
attendant victory, in large front page 
headlines. 


During this period, the Boston Chap- 
ter established very close contact with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
it is interesting to note that Mr. John- 
son, of the Building Trades Council, 
promised to recommend the Federation 
to Mr. William Green on the question of 
affiliation. 


Accompanied by Mr. Theiss I visited 
two of the largest projects then oper- 
ating in Boston. The discussion with the 
members of the projects, we felt sure, 
laid the basis for excellent Federation 
organization, 


In the evening, a splendid enthusiastic 
meeting of the Chapter, endorsed our 
work and determined to fight even to the 
extent of having stoppages on the pro- 
jects. Mr. Johnson spoke at this meeting 
urging militancy and closer ties with the 
American Federation of Labor. I gave a 
review of the work of the national or- 
ganization, and explained some of the 
difficulties that would be encountered in 
Boston. 


In the discussions with the members 
and officers it was possible to get a clear 
picture of the work of the Chapter. I 
found officers to be sincere, devoted and 
hard working. They spend a great deal 
of their time aiding the Federation. To a 
certain extent, this can be considered a 
weakness, in that the membership is not 
sufficiently encouraged to participate and 
help. Unless we involve our membership, 
a small number is burdened with all the 
work. If continued, the isolation of the 
leadership from the members will result. 


There is a tendency on the part of 
the Chapter to be overcautious and place 
too much confidence in the administra- 
tion wage boards, etc. This leads to de- 
lay in getting the desired results and 
causes our membership to doubt the abil- 
ity of the organization to achieve definite 
results. 

There has been little work done in 
private industry but there are many pos- 
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sibilities for good work. The Chapter 
promised to contact those members work- 
ing in industry as well as non-members. 
The system of office stewards for dues 
collecticns is established fact in Boston 
and consequently the finances are no 
real problem. This also accounts for the 
large paid up membership in the Chap- 
ter. 

On leaving, I had the promise of our 
Boston officers to see that every project 
and private industry was visited with 
regularity. This will serve to consolidate 
our membership and enlarge the organ- 
ization. 

I am confident that Boston is able to 
do excellent work and will rank high 
among the Chapters who have succeed- 
ed in securing and protecting the eco- 
nomic rights of the technical men. 


MARTIN COOPER, 
Acting Nat’l Sec’y. 


ASME Hears of 
Labor Shortage ! 


(Continued from page 6) 


Listen to this “Industrial Cost” ma- 
gician! Splendid speaker, keeping list- 
eners spellbound, while explaining the 
wonders of cost accounting that kept the 
large industrial organization out of the 
red. To be sure, he represents a company 
that merits praise. Wage-rate cut was 
small, so were lay-offs; other companies 
did much worse. And so, the speaker 
winds-up triumphantly with a statement 
that this model concern has, practically, 
stabilized unemployment. Pressed for an 
explanation in what units did he meas- 
ure stabilization, he acknowledged that 
the work day had been reduced 40% (in 
order to share the poverty—F. S. C.). 
In other words, the earning capacity of 
the workers were reduced by the same 
amount. Indeed, that is the only way our 
captains of industry know how to stab- 
ilize unemployment and the standard of 
living, viz.: Downward. 

Do we have to wait another five years, 
in depression, to learn the truth that un- 
der our present economy, wages and sal- 
aries will and cannot distribute goods 
and services that can be produced by 
modern technology? The least that we 
can do is to help to build a strong Fed- 
eration of A.E.C.&T. and to join hands 
with labor and other organizations— 
with those who believe in the building of 
a new social order. We do not have to 
live and suffer forever under present 
Technological semi-barbarism; we can 
ean turn this artificial poverty into 
abundance. 

B, 8.08. 


Mayor Slanders 
N.Y.C. Engineers 


“There isn’t an engineer in the em- 
ploy of the city who can do this work 
the way it must be done to suit our re- 
quirements,” stated Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York City, referring to the pro- 
posed World’s Fair. This attack upon 
the engineering employees in the city 
was made to justify the granting of 
contracts for work on the “Fair” to 
private engineering firms. Such a 
statement is not only an uncalled for 
slander upon the city engineers, but is 
also part of the general attempt of the 
city fathers to wipe out Civil Service 
standards. The mayor’s statement has 
the direct effect of denying work to city 
employees, especially those in the Parks 
Department and to the 2,500 dismissed 
city engineers who are now on preferred 
lists. 

The FAECT reacted immediately, and 
sent out a call to all city engineers to 
protest this attack. A _ special con- 
ference was held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
upon the initiative of the Federation and 
the Civil Service Employees Association 
of the Borough of Queens. Forty dele- 
gates from various technical societies 
and civil service engineer groups res- 
ponded and prepared a program of ac- 
tion. This campaign will become the 
outstanding call for a united movement 
to protect professional and Civil Service 
standing. 


You will want the coming issues 
of the BULLETIN. Subscribe 
NOW! 
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rr ae persons who did the Georgian 
Houses of early America were 
_ carpenters. Bulfinch, who designed the 
- State House in Boston and University 
- Hall at Harvard, was an M.D., and Jef- 
- ferson who designed Monticello and the 
_ Virginia College was only a “gentleman 
- architect”. The creative ability of these 
men cannot be denied. What little draw- 
_ ing their buildings required was done 
_ by their own hand and the rest was 
_worked out on the job. One of the earli- 
est examples of the employment of 
draftsmen was in the case of Jefferson 
who, when quite old, was assisted in 
4 drawing by his two grand-daughters. 
_ With the industrial period, building 
_ projects became ever larger and their 
' internal mechanical and __ structural 
_ characteristics ever more complicated. 
a No one man could possibly execute all 
the required drawings and see a job 
through to its completion. The task re- 
' quired collaboration of numerous spe- 
 cialists, draftsmen, specification writers, 
_ researchists, coordinators, supervisors, 
etc. Only one thing clung through the 
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evolution of architectural practice. It 
still required the solution of the prob- 
lem as a whole by one highly creative 
specialist—the author of the idea. All 
others, as necessary as they were, merely 
helped to make the original conception a 
working reality. 


The complexity of organization neces- 
sary to carry on the business of architec- 
ture required investment, salesmanship 
and all the other earmarks of business 
enterprise. The business of sweating out 
a profit from an architectural fee with 
all its attendant exploitation is incon- 
gruous with the honest instincts of cre- 
ative ability. And so, gradually, archi- 
tectural firms began to be headed by 
business men and not by creators. Even 
when an architectural firm happened to 
be headed by persons. with architectural 
ability, they. were too pre-occupied by 
the business of architecture to exercise 
their talents. The real task of creative 
architecture was relegated to a hired 
hand. 


In this manner the true creators of 
architecture were robbed of their pro- 
fessional calling. The boss never allowed 
them to be known as architects. Re- 
gardless of their education, training, ex- 
perience and ability, they were only 
known as draftsmen and exploited in the 
usual manner, while the business getting 
boss of the firm called himself ‘“archi- 
tect”’ at 6%—more or less. 


The events of 1929 nearly wrecked this 
set-up and the process of destruction is 
still going on. A few of the most power- 
ful architectural firms are still kept 
aliye by an occasional P.W.A. pull, but 
how long this can last is highly problem- 
atical. Another inroad into the business 
of architecture has been coming with 
ever greater force from large industrial 
firms, department stores, public utilities 
and agencies of federal, state and mu- 
nicipal bureaus. As far as the business- 
man-architect is concerned, this is a 
case of dog eat dog and does not con- 
cern the drafting room worker. He is 
still exploited regardless of the shape or 
identity of his exploiter. 


As an economic organization, our Fed- 
eration is primarily interested in the 


Left: WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. C. 
CASS GILBERT, Arch, 
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ANONYMOUS 


elimination of economic exploitation of 
our brother workers. Yet, how often 
did we feel the lump in our throat when 
we did the major creative work on a job 
and remained nameless and oblivious? 
The nameless existence of creative 
genius not only causes pain that smarts 
the soul—sometimes it kills... 


Recently, the following came to my 
attention. The whole world knows that 
the Woolworth building was designed by 
Cass Gilbert. Actually, it was designed 
by a nameless young person, a genius 
who not only designed the building, but 
also had full charge of production of the 
working drawings. When the drawings 
were quite finished and the time came 
for setting down the name of the ar- 
chitect on the corner of each sheet, the 
nameless young person came to his boss, 
the great Cass Gilbert, and did not ask 
for a raise in pay, but for permission to 
set his name down along with the other. 
This was brutally refused. The ‘person 
was struck as with a sledge hammer. 
He became old and in a few days died 
of a broken heart. 


A few of us remain nameless under 
P.W.A. architects, others in corpora- 
tions, still others in Civil Service, but by 
far the greatest number of us in the 
W.P.A. Peculiar as this may seem of 
all places, the W.P.A. “appears” to rec- 
ognize an architect purely on profes- 
sional grounds. Indeed, for a mere $130 
per month, we are called “architect” and 
for a few additional measly dollars, we 
are called “supervising architect”. The 


‘same is true of engineers and others. 


Of course, we can see clearly that these 
appellations are hollow. They are weak 
attempts to make up for the coolie wage 
by a fancy title. ‘Wages without names’ 
is bad enough, but ‘names without wages’ 
is adding insult to injury. 


We shall be satisfied with nothing less 
than both names and wages. The name- 
less shall achieve recognition and the 
wageless shall have economic security— 
only when we become powerful through 
organization in our Federation of Ar- 
chitects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians, 
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The Engineer In 
Private Industry 


STUDY of the far-reaching effects 

of the depression upon the status of 
engineers still employed in private in- 
dustry reveals some interesting trends 
which have great bearing on methods 
for amelioriating conditions in the pro- 
fession. 

Averages compiled from data of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
the Professional Engineers’ Committee 
on Unemployment, indicate that today 
the number of engineers privately em- 
ployed represents less than 25% of the 
1928 figures. How have these men been 
affected by the changed salaries, condi- 
tions, possibilities for future advance- 
ment and for retirement pension, etc., 
resulting from the crisis? 


Employment Possibilities Reduced 


Ironically, Taylorism and other meth- 
ods for increasing labor productivity 
are being intensively utilized today by 
employers for the especial purpose of 
paring down engineering to the bone. 
Utility mergers, and the widespread 
consolidation of firms, have been greatly 
intensified by the depression. This has 
acclerated the concentration of engineer- 
ing services by the larger concerns, 
with a corresponding increase in the 
number of unemployed engineers. 

Typical examples are the absorption 
of a number of large firms by Electric 
Bond and Share, and the concentration 
of the research divisions in the telephone 
and chemical industries. Firms, such as 
Ford, Bacon and Davis, today undertake 
such a wide range of services that they 
contract the available market to a point 
which forces the destruction of smaller 
contractors, firms and independent en- 
gineers. In the shipbuilding industry, 
one engineering firm now handles the 
designs for most of the North Atlantic 
navy and shipbuilding yards. 

The net results of these developments 
in the profession has been: (1) The 
creation of a vast and growing army of 
permanently unemployed engineers with 
fresh recruitment every year from 
thousands of engineering graduates. 
Naturally, employer interests have been 
quick to utilize this surplus as a reason 
for reducing salaries; (2) The separa- 
tion of engineers into two categories— 
the executive group, necessarily small in 
number and highly paid, and the great. 
majority of men actually employed as 
engineers, with salaries grossly inade- 
quate for their living needs; (3) The 
rapid disappearance of the independent 


engineer and the establishment of the 
large utility or corporation as the em- 
ployer of the technical man. (4) The 
practice of extensive and ruthless dis- 
missal of engineers without regard to 
training or duration of employment; 
eallous denial of any employer-respons- 
ibility for pension or other care of those 
‘released.’ 


Comparative Rates 

1929 Industry WPA 

Today 

Engineering Inspector $60-$75 $50 top $35 top 
$60 $50 $35 
. $45 $50 top $30 top 
$50 top $35 top $27 top 
$45 top $35 top $27 top 
$50 top $380 top $27 top 
. $1.75 per hour 
$1.40 per hour 


Design Engineer 
Chief of Party 
Draftsman 


Transitmen 
Office Estimator . 
Stone Carver _..... 


Carpenter 


Printer .. $1.87 per hour 


This grim picture is not improved by 
a survey of prevailing salaries. Exam- 
ination of the appended table sig- 
nificantly reveals that whereas the rates 
for mechanics remain almost identical 
with wages paid in pre-depression years, 
engineering salaries have been sharply 
revised—downward, despite the notor- 
ious underpayment from which the men 
have always suffered. It should be fur- 
ther remembered that prices have in- 
creased over 25% in the same period. 
Pity the poor engineer! 


One cause of this alarming decrease is 
found in the economic pressure of the 
WPA and PWA scales, which is an aid 
to private firms to further reduce their 
scales to correspond with government 
rates. Wage cutting through govern- 
ment agencies is a direct encouragement 
to do likewise. 


It is clear that the relatively high 
state of organization, the innumerable 
unions and the long history of labor’s 
struggles in the various mechanic trades, 
enabled these men to utilize collective 
bargaining powers not available, un- 
fortunately, to the long-suffering tech- 
nical man. 


Remedial Measures 


The many problems, mentioned above, 
the security peculiar to the employee- 
engineer and the undeniable advantages 
which labor has secured by the principle 
of unionization, all point to an inescap- 
able conclusion—the immediate necessity 
for organization along similar lines by 
technical men. 


Over 175 associations have already 
been established for engineers. Unfor- 
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tunately, the overwhelming majority of 
these function only as clearing houses 
of applied science. The remainder are 
existing proof that employee-engineers, 
current notions to the contrary, have al- 
ready learned the lesson of concerted 
effort. Collective bargaining organiza- 
tions for the engineer are now active in 
greater or lesser degree in shipbuilding, 
structural steel, chemical firms and in 
some laboratories. 


The Federation of Architects, Engin- 
eers, Chemists and Technicians, estab- 
lished in 1933, is today the outstanding 
employee organization for the defense 
of the interests of technicians employed 
in the private field, in Civil Service, as 
well as on government relief. It should 
be the duty of the technical employee to 
support and build the Federation in all 
possible ways. Our program is “to 
secure for all technical workers the 
standard of living and economic security 
to which their training and achievements 
justly entitle them.” 


Chicago Briefs 
(Continued from page 9) 


After a bottle of Hungarian Tokay, 
Al Watson, the president, offered to 
meet all comers, on the mat. Later, he 
admitted having been a member of the 
1928 Olympic team. Another bottle and 
some persuasion brought forth that lilt- 
ing rhapsody, “Turkey in the Straw” by 
none other than Frank Kornacker, the 
organizer. 

The Chicago Chapter reports the af- 
fair a howling success entirely unbecom- 
ing the dignity of the profession, but 
plans to hold a bigger and better one on 
Dec. 13th in the Loop. 


* * * 


Stressing the menace of the Hearst 
press to the entire labor movement, the 
chapter recently took steps to expel W. 
Menzarski from the FAECT for activity 
injurious to the organization. A special 
investigation committee ertified that he 
was guilty of bringing Hearst reporters 
to meetings, labelling the FAECT a 
“red” organization, informing on a mem- 
ber to an employer resulting in his dis- 
missal, and giving information inimical 
to the interests of the Federation. 


The Bulletin 
Is Our Best Organizer ! 
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HOUSING UNDER CAPITALISM 
by Sidney Hill, International 
Pamphlets, 39 pp. 10 cents. 


SLUMS AND BLIGHTED AREAS 
_. by Edith Elmer Wood, Housing 
Division of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. 


BOUT a year ago, in a letter to the 
L\ New Republic on the Housing situa- 
tion in Washington, I had the misfortune 

to say “Now that the Housing Program 
pas been practically abandoned . . .” 
drawing down on my head the implac- 
able wrath of the unforgetting Mr. 
Ickes. I recall that phrase now, because 
Sidney Hill’s pamphlet sets forth so 
clearly and uncompromisingly the reason 
why any housing program must ulti- 
«mately be abandoned. It is not for lack 
‘of good-will, hard work and earnest en- 
_deavor, but quite simply because a so- 
cial enclave into the capitalist state is 
unworkable, impossible. If Mr. Ickes 
would read Hill he might understand the 
nature of the forces against him and 
_ who his real enemies are. The analysis 
‘of Engels becomes more and more incon- 
trovertible. Hill adds nothing to that, he 
could not, but he has done an excellent 
: job of reducing the generalities of En- 
gels to the particular facts of our im- 
mediate time. He makes clear the pat- 
- tern of the many forces that, to the lay- 
“man dependent on his daily paper, must 
seem hopelessly confused. 
I do not, however, wholly agree with 
his conclusions about the futility of any 
effort by liberals and experts under the 
_ present system. In any time of transi- 
tion it is unwise to completely condemn 


E action in the immediate scene rather 
than to the hope for an ultimate end 
without present trial. It can be granted 


orthodox labor movements are at least 
ucative. Indeed, the primary purpose 
Hill’s own pamphlet is education, or 
e “program” included at the end would 
ave been left out. Intended to show the 
nadequacy of the liberal programs, 
Hill quietly forgets how much this one 
of his owes to the previous ones from 
the liberal camp. 

Moreover, considered as something 
having to do with reality, it is as ab- 
urd as those same liberal programs. 
Socially it is better and more advanced, 
is true, but before it could be put 
to effect the masses would have to 
hieve so much power that a Soviet 
ate would be established. The pro- 
ram, then, would be meaningless be- 
se many of the points included would 
by that fact be accomplished—they are 
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Housing In Review 


not “housing” matters at all, but part 
of the larger social frame. And indeed, 
unless by that time the “experts” of the 
country, under the bitter limitations they 
are now subject to, evolved a technic 
commensurate with the task, there would 
be no one capable of creating the housing 
even then. 

Dr. Wood’s monograph, published by 
P.W.A. as propaganda for the efforts of 
the Housing Division, is a solid, factual 
book. It sums up in fine fashion all the 
array of current arguments for the elim- 
ination of slums: health, morals, de- 
pravity, the almost unbelievable statis- 
tics about the general rotteness of the 
four walls surrounding Americans in 
cities and on the farm. Like her book on 
“Recent Trends in American Housing,” 
it is required reading for any one seri- 
ously interested in the housing problem. 
As a case book forming the background 
to “Housing Under Capitalism,” nothing 
could be better. Of course Dr. Wood does 
not follow through from her facts to the 
inevitable impasse presented by Hill. 

She still holds to the fallacious theory 
that if you cure housing ills you cure 
disease and crime. The P.W.A. could 
scarcely sponsor a book that said that 
bad housing and disease and crime were 
all problems of poverty, of greed, of the 
class struggle. But the statistical and 
social data for that conclusion are 
there. If rightly read, Sidney Hill’s 
pamphlet will interpret Dr. Wood’s book 
and make clear its implications, while 
Dr. Wood’s will save Hill from the 
charge of being merely a communist 
propagandist by showing the bitter un- 
derlying facts. Propaganda from the 
Right and from the Left—they merge 
into an image of truth. 


COMMENT BY SIDNEY HILL 


M®: CHURCHILL approves of the 

fundamental thesis of my pamplet; 
namely, that a housing program ade- 
quate to the needs and within the reach 
of the great mass of American workers 
is impossible under the present economic 
system. 

However, he disagrees with what he 
calls my “conclusion about the futility 
of any effort by liberals and experts un- 
der the present system.” Indeed, he sug- 
gests that these “conclusions” are con- 
tradicted by the fact that in the latter 
part of the pamphlet, I acually outline 
a housing program intended to be car- 
ried out under the present system. 

Nowhere do I state that any housing 


Henry Churchill 


effort by liberals and experts is futile. 
What Housing Under Capitalism proves 
on page after page is that the so-called 
workers’ housing projects thus far 
sponsored by reformers and even by mis- 
guided workers themselves have usually 
turned out to be against the interest 
of those who were supposed to benefit. 

This happened in Austria and Ger- 
many where, under the guise of social 
reform, it not only happened that the 
lowered rents brought on lowered wages, 
but that in the end, as Dr. Fleischman 
tells us, it was the real estate interests 
which gained and became more firmly 
entrenched. 

It happened and is happening in con- 
nection with the English housing pro- 
gram about which the Detroit City Plan 
Commission states that “it must be ad- 
mitted that all efforts have failed to take 
care of the low income group.” 

It has also happened in scattered cases 
in our own country; for example in the 
Carl Mackley Houses (sponsored by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers) where, in the name of the heroic 
worker who was shot down in the Phila- 
delphia Hosiery Strike of 19380, a 
“Workers Housing Project” was com- 
pleted in which the rents are beyond the 
reach of most of the members of the 
union. And today, if the reformers and 
certain experts and opportunistic labor 
leaders have their way, this may happen 
on a still larger scale. 

The value of my pamphlet lies in its 
demonstration that this kind of housing 
reformism will not achieve the prom- 
ised results and that, in fact, it actually 
obscures the way to a better life and 
more adequate housing. To reach this 
conclusion does not lead to futility, as 
Mr. Churchill implies. On the contrary, 
such a conelusion provides a scientific 
basis for a realistic and honest housing 
program which will actually deliver 
what it promises or make clear to its 
supporters the forces opposing them. 

The conclusion that the existing eco- 
nomic system is inimical to an adequate 
provision of workers housing leads nat- 
urally to the program outlined in Hous- 
ing Under Capitalism. For Mr. Church- 
ill’s benefit, it must be stated that this 
program owes nothing “to the previous 
ones from the liberal camp.” It is in 
fact based upon The Statement of 
Principles for a Public Works Program 
formulated by the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the FAECT over two years 
ago and published in the June 1934 is- 
sue of the BULLETIN at a time when Mr. 
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Churechill’s “liberal camp” was. still 
moonstruck by the New Deal housing 
ballyhoo. 

In addition to its “Principles of a 
Genuine Housing Program,” the pro- 
gram set forth in Housing Under Cap- 
italism also differs from those of the 
“liberal camp” in calling for certain 
immediate actions in connection with the 
betterment of existing housing condi- 
tions, the protective organization of ten- 
ants and destitute home-owners and the 
reduction of rents. Mr. Churchill him- 
self, it would seem, has quietly forgot- 
ten to observe that it is precisely these 
immediate actions which are avoided in 
the programs offered to the American 
people by the “liberals and experts’, 


COMMENT BY 
EDITH ELMER WOOD 


SINCE Mr. Churchill has, on the whole, 

treated me rather kindly, it would 
be ungrateful to find fault with anything 
except his use of the word “propagan- 
da’. Of course we all know that what we 
believe in ourselves is educational and 
what the other fellow believes in is 
propaganda, so that one need not take 
the word too seriously. But it seems to 
me that Mr. Churchill’s own statements 
are wholly inconsistent with the implica- 
tions of the term. He calls my bulletin 
“a solid factual book” in the same sen- 
tence in which he says it was “published 
by P.W.A. as propaganda for the ef- 
forts of the Housing Division.” It should 
be fairly self-evident that solid facts 
afford a solid basis for action and, when 
communicated to the public, have a right 
to be classed as information rather than 
propaganda. 

What Mr. Churchill takes issue with 
are not my facts, but my “fallacious 
theory”—“that if you cure housing ills 
you cure disease and crime” and my dis- 
agreement with his apparent belief that 
“Housing is impossible under Capital- 
ism.” 

Mr. Churchill will have to hunt far 
for a statement from me that curing 
housing ills will cure all disease and 
crime. No doctrinaire, I suppose, would 
be so detached from reality as to deny 
that improved environment reduces dis- 
ease and crime. And as to the extent of 
the phenomenon, we have facts again as 
presented in the European experience. 

We have the same sclid array of facts 
to offer to the wholly untenable state- 
ment that housing is impossible under 
Capitalism. We have half a century of 
housing under Capitalism in Europe— 
a long hard struggle, it is true, with ups 
and downs, but as true an accomplish- 
ment as social insurance. Facts do not 
cease to be facts because they are 
denied, 

EpirH ELMER Woop. 
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“Look,” I said to the Editor, “why 
can’t we have a column in the But- 
LETIN?” 

“Gwan,”’ he rumbled and blew a 
cloud of blue pipe smoke into my face 
fumigating the editorial office. 

“That’s it,’ I said, “just like a lot of 
other guys; you don’t understand why 
we need a column. All you know is a 
chapter report, a human interest feat- 
ure, a victory and advance for the Fed- 
eration, and a cover for the BULLETIN.” 

“But I say a column too. Look at the 
wide rolling county, steep mountains and 
treacherous ravines, mills, factories, 
laboratories, drafting rooms, mines and 
offices! What a panorama! There is 
music, art, Science Abstracts, and the 
Engineering News Record, Chemical 
Journals and Pencil Points, but, there 
is no place in this whole wide country 
where technical men, regardless of cate- 
gory, degree, weight and coefficient of 
literacy can come together and say, 
‘Ah, my own, my native own’!” 

The Editor blew forth another cloud 
more powerful than the first and said 
in a voice of thunder, “That’s the BuL- 
LETIN you’re describing.” 

“Wrong again! That’s the column I 
just painted. Its the column because its 
going to have a soul. You forget tech- 
nical men have souls. Why, I knew a 
draftsman who once wrote a poem to 
his eraser and dedicated it to his girl 
in a moment of weakness. That proves 
something!” 

“It sure does! It proves... 

“Never mind! Do we have a column?” 

“All right, but what am I going to do 
when our Chapters want more space 
for their activities?” 

“Listen,” I said, “I have more faith in 
the technical men of this country. Here 
they get their own space to express their 
souls to nth iambic pentameter; and may- 
be they will say something about you 
too. Do you think that they would be so 
ungrateful? Never!” 

“So have a column,” he said desperate- 
ly, “but, who will conduct it?” 

“Thousands of technical men and 
women who like it and support it and 
T’ll be here too.” 


” 


ae * ad 


Our first contribution will come as a 
suprise to all ranking members of the 
technical professions. We are sure that 
our friends and members who see our 
work (particular this column’s) as a 
just and fruitful cause, will give some 
real tall thinking to the problem pre- 


TEC-NICS 


By FAIRFACTS 


sented by a brother who signs himself, 
“Worried Draftsman”. 


He writes: 
Dear Brothers: 


It seems I have an aunt who is some 
kind of a chemist. I bet you would know 
what kind if you spoke to her. She 
showed me an idea which may be an old 
problem to our chemist brothers, but I 
shudder when I think of the future of 
architecture. Knowing that the F.A. 
E.C.T. fights for the technical men I 
am sending these thoughts to you by 
hasty post, air mail. 


The idea, as stated in a chemical art- 
icle, goes as follows: “It has been point- 
ed out by Sir William Pope that organic 
compounds prepared by utilization of 
the enzymic actions of plants or animals 
cost much less than when the compounds 
are prepared synthetically, the obvious 
cause being the use of low grade solar- 
energy, by the living organism, which 
further demands neither wages or a 
seven hour day. Hence, he considers 
that the intensive exploitation of such 
fermentative methods for manufacturing 
important orgahic compounds will af- 
ford some relief from the ever-increasing 
cost of high grade energy from fuel, 
and the ever increasing demands of the 
worker and chemist for higher wages 
and shorter hours, which however legit- 
imate, do not lower cost of production.” 

As you see they have already substi- 
tuted moulds and bacteria for chemists. 
Now suppose some bright architect sub- 
stituted a higher form of life for drafts- 
man? (Not that I mean any slight to the 
chemist.) Suppose they got trained ants 
to draw straight lines and do simple de- 
tail work. I once saw a flee circus, and 
they worked real fine. 


The way draftsman’s wages are now 
accelerating downward we’ll be fighting 
against an ant’s standard instead of a 
coolie’s. I guess even if heaven has 
turned a deaf ear toward the technical 
men the Federation won’t. What do you 
think; and above all what’s to be done? 

Fraternally yours, 


‘Worried Draftsman’. ‘ 
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me On the morning of December 11, 
"Washington, D. C., newspapers reported 
‘an event of great significance to the 
-FAECT. The Washington Star, for ex- 
ample, earried a full column story under 
a large headline which stated: 


' “Tapor DEMANDS CONGRESS PROVIDE 


qv Houstnc RELIEF” 

a 

D. GC. Unions Want Commissions SET 
a Up To Protect TENANTS 


SpreciAL AUTHORITY TO ConstrucT Low- 
Cost DWELLINGS URGED IN PROGRAM 


The event in question was a meeting 
in Typographical Temple the night be- 
fore, under the auspices of the Central 
bor Union Commission on Rent and 
wow-Cost Housing, of the delegates of 
strict unions. In addition there were 
arge number of visitors and observers 
m other organizations. The 96 ac- 
ited delegates, representing 53 A. F. 
L. locals and American Federation of 
vernment Imployees lodges (A. F. of 
‘listened to several speakers deplore 
Capitol’s housing situation and rec- 
end new legislation to cope with it; 
passed a series of resolutions in connec- 
ion with a three-point program; decided 
on a mass meeting to be held on January 
9th and, in general, as the Washington 
put it, “intended to convince Con- 
s that organized labor is thoroughly 
sed’.” 


eration Active In Work 


all of this activity, the FAECT 
ved an important role in the formu- 
m of policy and resolutions and in 
winning of support for the Rent and 
Sing Committee’s program through 
king at meetings, publicity and 
ral educational work. Of course, the 
mdid response of the CLU of Wash- 
on, D. C., and of the many locals and 
ages and other organizations which 
ed this program, did not come about 
tself. A great deal of time and ef- 
rt were behind the accomplishments. 
Back in March, 1935, President Locher 
the CLU appointed the Committee on 
t and Low Cost Housing in response 
) the insistent demands on the part of 
workers for some action on the 
tolerable housing conditions in the 
tict. These conditions have long ex- 
fed but have recently been aggravated 
the subnormal construction of the 
; years and by the influx of 44,000 
ditional rsidents working in the New 
"al apparatus, Some forty locals and 
were affiliated with the Commit- 


Wash. Chapter Aids 
A..F. of L. on Housing 


tee at that time. In addition, there were 
several independent organizations such 
as the FAECT and the Newspaper 
Guild. 

The program of the Committee con- 
sisted essentially of a rent restriction 
plank and a housing program based on 
the principles set forth by the FAECT. 
As one of its first actions, the Committee 
on Rent and Housing called a mass meet- 
ing in order to encourage popular senti- 
ment in favor of its program. Speakers, 
equipped with CLU credentials, were 
sent to every local in Washington and 
great efforts were made to educate the 
workers and tenants of the city to the 
needs of the situation. As a result, the 
attendance at the meeting was in excess 
of 600. Resolutions on rent restriction 
and housing were vigorously supported 
and the Research sub-committee, headed 
by Brother Sentman*, was instructed 
to prepare a detailed report for wide- 
spread distribution. In this connection, 
the Oct. 26, 1935 issue of The Trades 
Unionist (official organ of the CLU) has 
the following to say of the FAECT: 


“We valued especially the cooperation 
of the Federation of Architects, Engin- 
eers, Chemists and Technicians and the 
Washington Newspaper Guild, for the 
reason that the former has conducted ex- 
haustive studies of rent and housing 
conditions in various sections of the 
country, including Washington, and the 
latter with its newspaper connection 
could and did provide invaluable news- 
paper publicity sympathetic to our cause. 
Furthermore, both unions are sympa- 
thetic to the American Federation of 
Labor and sincerely endeavoring to be- 
come part of that great organized labor 
movement.” 

The Federation has been even more 
actively involved in recent events. For 
one thing, additional chapter members 
have entered the housing work and 
Brother Sentman’s efforts are being re- 
inforced by Phil Retz, Milton Lowenthal 
and others. Furthermore, with the help 
of a committee of lawyers, a housing bill 
has been drafted which will be presented 
to the Rent and Housing Committee for 
endorsement. And finally, this Commit- 
tee, in collaboration with the Resettle- 


* (Brother Sentman, incidentally is 
also an executive member of the Rent 
and Housing Committee and, as such, 
presented testimony authorized by the 
Central Labor Union in opposition to the 
Wagner Housing Bill at the recent Sen- 
ate Hearings.) 
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ment Administration in Washington, is 
preparing to tabulate a widely-distrib- 
uted questionnaire designed to expose 
the deplorable housing conditions in the 
nation’s Capitol. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that 
the experience of the Washington Chap- 
ter of the FAECT in cooperating with 
the American Federation of Labor in the 
housing campaign sets a splendid ex- 
ample for our other chapters. The A. F. 
of L. passed an important resolution on 
housing at the recent Atlantic City Con- 
vention. This resolution calls for the 
setting up of local labor housing com- 
mittees and the FAECT should lend its 
aid to this decision. However, in follow- 
ing the example set by Washington, y 
our other chapters must not make the 
mistake which Washington is even now 
correcting. We must assist the labor 
housing movement not only through our 
officials and delegates but also through 
a more active participation of all our 
members. Moreover, we must seek to 
widen the support of this movement 
through the inclusion of such groups as 
the church and welfare societies, com- 
munity houses, tenants organizations and 
others. Only through such an inclusive 
front can we hope to achieve the housing 
objectives which our Washington Chap- 
ter has so ably outlined for us. 


Capitol Letters 


(Continued from page 7) 


over by WPA but within two weeks was 
dropped back into the lap of Resettle- 
ment. 


Land Utilization has asked for fifteen 
million of the sum authorized and, judg- 
ing by the way this amount has been 
allocated, the lofty principles enunciated 
by administration leaders will remain 
lofty principles. 


Government Financing 


The federal government in addition 
to being the biggest banker in the coun- 
try with its 82 agencies having 
$8,279,845,362 listed as outstanding 
loans, is rapidly becoming the country’s 
largest real estate owner and operator. 
The Federal Land Banks have seized 
24,000 farms booked at a value of 
$92,405,398. The HOLC is setting up a 
property management division to handle 
the rentals on homes it has foreclosed. 
It now has 361 homes with foreclosure 
procedings under way against 2,105 
other cases. 


The BULLETIN welcomes articles, 
letters, suggestions and other contribu- 
tions. This is your publication, USE IT! 
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I 
26 East 17th Street i . as F 
Ceo: , force fighting for better conditions for technical men. 
1 New York City. ® is ml ‘c one 
é 1 It has been responsible for organization in many cities. 

t Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send me : 

12 issues of the BULLETIN OF THE F. A. B.C. 7. 1 Also it has been the one resolute spokesmen for the 
1 

tT NAME , technical employee. 

I 

: ADDRESS i r 

: i IF YOU BELIEVE IN THE ORGANIZATION 

I (check) 1 AM A MEMBER : OF TECHNICAL MEN, 

i I AM NOT A MEMBER a tae 

I Professional classification b ; 

» IBU ELD THE BULLETIN! 
- A 


National Officers of the Federation 
ROBERT MIFFLIN SENTMAN, Washington, President 


JESSE A. YAEKEL, Pittsburgh, 1st Vice-President JULES KORCHIEN, New York, Secretary 
FRANK KORNACKER, Chicago, 2nd Vice-President ABRAHAM KRELL, New York, Treasurer 
CHAPTER SECRETARIES 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
* D. C. Smith DETROIT, MICH. *Max Aber 
109 E. Pleasant St., Room 301 Egbert W. Mishaw 424-4th Ave., Room 221 
£788 line Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. ay ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
* Robert P. Walsh LOS ANGELES, Ca. * Svend Plum 
6 Boylston Place Willard R. Smart 77 South Ave., Room 202 
He MLR ORCY 1947 West 83 Street 
B EOSIN Ys SAN FRANCI } 
Was u NEWARK, N. J. phot yt iataal 
D. Lindquist ; B. L. Ryan 
199 Westminab * Arnold Hentsch 171 Edinb 
estminster 315 Plane St. inburgh St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
«J. E. Watkins * [, Ehrlich * Robert H. Helmholz 
160 N. Wells St., Room 822 119. Bast 18th. St. 802 “F” St. N.W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . PHILADELPHIA, PA. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Philip Sharnoff * Maxwell Levinson Sol Levy . 
* 3608 Euclid Ave., Room 301 1206 Walnut St. 17 Syeamore St. 


* Care of FAECT 
nnn EU E SUnEnEENSESEESSSNENNDneneeemeees 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 
National Headquarters: 26 East 17th Street, New York City. 


An economic organization of all professional technical employees devoted to their protection and the improvement 
of their economic standing. 
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T am a member in the following technical or labor organization : 
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